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We have deemed it most appropriate to the de- 
sign of the Lady’s Book, to give, in connection 
with the view of this celebrated spot, a summary 
history of the place itself. It was in the year 1752 
that, many reports of the hostile proceedings of 
the French on the frontiers having reached Gover- 
nor Dinwiddie of Virginia, he determined to ascer- 
tain their truth by a messenger appointed especially 
for that purpose. A person was accordingly sent 
in the character of a trader, with presents of arms 
and ammunition for the Indians, and instructions 
to sound their dispositions and designs, and discover 
the movements of the French. Owing to the in- 
capacity of the messenger, the scheme failed—that 
person merely bringing back the exaggerated ac- 
counts given by the Indians of the force and opera- 
tions of the encroachers. During his absence, 
however, thirty pieces of cannon and cighty barrels 
of powder arrived in the colony, having been sent 
out by the British government for the use of two 
forts, to be built near the Ohio river. The disputed 
territory was now in the hands of the French go- 
vernor of Canada, who had been equally farsighted 
with the British ministers, and had pushed bodies 
of men over the lakes and from New Orleans to 
the neighbourhood of the Ohio. Major Washing- 
ton, then twenty-one years old, was entrusted with 
a mission to the French commander, summoning 
him to retire from the lands on the Ohio, which 
belonged to the King of England. On the last day 
of October, 1753, he set out from Williamsburg, 
the capital of Virginia, and in fourteen daya ar- 


_ joined by four of the warriors. 


rived at Wills’ Creek. Here he found Mr. Gist, 
who willingly consented to act as his guide on the 
journey. Leaving Wills’ Creek, the party, con- 
sisting of eight persons, commenced a perilous 
journey, in the midst of winter, through a trackless 
wilderness and over the snow-covered Alleghanies. 
They at length reached the point where the Ma- 
nongahela and Alleghany unite to form the Ohio. 
The military eye of Washington was struck with 
the importance of this place as a fortified post, as 
much for defence ogainst the Indians and French 
as for a place of deposit for stores. ‘The party 
moved on to Logstown, where, after some delay in 
hearing and moking speeches for the purpose of 
learning the disposition of the Indians, he was 
From that place, 


| they marched one hundred and twenty miles to the 
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French commandant, M. de St. Pierre, who treated 
Washington with marked courtesy, but declined 
complying with the requisition of Governor Din- 
widdie. ‘It did not belong to him to make 
treaties, but to obey the orders of his commander, 
the Marquis Du Quesne, Governor of Canada, to 
whom the communication should have been sent.’’ 
Washington, having received his answer, again 
took up his painful march for Williamsburg, where 
he arrived on the 16th of January, after an absence 
of eleven weeks. The journal kept by Washing- 
ton of his journey, having been published by Din- 
widdie, aroused the public mind to the importance 
of having a proper military force stationed in the 
disputed territory; and two companies of one hun- 
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dred men each were raised for the purpose of build- 
ing one or more forts on the Ohio, before the 
French should acquire possession of it. In com- 
pliance with the recommendation of Major Wash- 
ington, one of them was to be erected at the fork 
of the Ohio; and when, at the meeting of the As- 
sembly, ten thousand pounds were voted for the 
furtherance of this object, the military force was 
increased to six companies and put under the com- 
mand of Colonel Joshua Fry. Two companies 
having been collected at Washington's head quar- 
ters at Alexandria, he marched for Wills’ Creek, 
where he arrived on the 20th of April, having been 
joined on the way by another company. About 
forty men, part of Captain Trent’s first company, 
had marched before to the Ohio, and commenced a 
fort, but they were summoned to surrender by a 
party, represented as consisting of one thousand 
men from Venango, with eighteen pieces of cannon, 
under Captain Confrecmur. The fort was given 
up, and the small garrison permitted to retire. 
They joined Washington at Wills’ Creek, with the 
news of the loss of the fort. ‘‘This,’’ says Sparks, 
‘(wag the first open aet of hostility in the memo- 
rable war of seven years that followed. The French 
enlarged and completed the fort, which they called 
Fort Duquesne, in compliment to the Governor of 
Canada.”’ ‘The battle of the Great Meadows scon 
followed, and, in consequence, Washington was 
compelled to capitulate the small stockade Fort 
Necessity. Captain Van Braam and Captain 
Stubo were detained as hostages for the release 
of the French prisoners previously taken at the 
Great Meadows, who had been sent into Virginia. 
In their correspondence, they gave accurate ac- 
counts of the strength of the French and Indians, 
and probably contributed much to produce the ex- 
pedition against the post, which must have proved 
sucecesful under any other leader than the presump- 
tuous Braddock. Great must have been the anxiety 
and distress of the commander of Fort Duquesne, 
when he received intelligence of the advance of the 
powerful army. Inferior in numbers, and holding 
a post totally untenable against the lightest field- 
pieces, Confreceur appears about to have retired 
without resistance, when the brave Captain Beau- 
jeu volunteered his services in endeavouring to 
avert the impending calamity. He was very po- 
pular among the Indians, and he hoped to persuade 
them to go with him. Twice did he meet them 
and explain his plan to no purpose—they pro- 
nounced his scheme hopeless and refused to go. 
He finally announced his determination to meet the 
enemy alone, and asked them if they would per- 
mit him to go unaccompanied. This appeal proved 
succesaful, and they immediately commenced the 
necessary preparations, On the 9th of July, 1755, 
Captains Beaujeu, Dumasand Lignery, with twelve 
inferior officers, and the band of French and In- 
diana, left the fortress on what even the most 
sanguine considered a perfectly rash expedition. 
Holding in contempt the Indian manner of fighting, 
Bruddeck advanced without care or caution into 
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the very centre of the snare laid-for him. Himself 
and nearly sixty of his officers were killed or 
wounded, and he lost nearly all his fine train of 
artillery, his large supply of ammunition, his bag- 
gage wagons, provisions, cattle, &c. The defeated 
troops retreated to Fort Cumberland, whilst the 
victors, laden with spoil, slowly returned to Fort 
Duquesne. The brave Beaujeu fell at the first fire, 
and his death was revenged by his savage friends 
by burning twelve of their unfortunate captives. 
Captain Confrecezur soon after left the fort in com- 
mand of Captain Dumas, upon whom the command 
devolved when Beaujeu fell. In June, 1757, Lieu- 
tenant Baker went from Fort Cumberland to Fort 
Duquesne with a scouting party of twenty men. 
He succeeded in taking a few prisoners, from 
whom he learned that Captain Lignery was in com- 
mand, with six hundred French and two hundred 
Indiana. The yeor 1758 witnessed the exertions 
made by Pitt, who was then firat called to be pre- 
mier. General Forbes was to lead the grand ex- 
pedition- against Duquesne. An advanced party 
of eight hundred men under Major Grant was first 
met and defeated at a hill which now bears his 
name. But no partial success could uphold the 
falling empire of France in America. General 
Forbes slowly advanced to the Ohio, and, on the 
24th of November, 1758, the French set fire to the 
fort and left it. The works were temporarily re- 
paired and named, in honour of the new prime 
minister, Fort Pitt. During the next year, Gene- 
ral Stanwix arrived, and, says a letter written by 
one of the garrison, ‘employed the army in erect- 
ing a most formidable fortification, such a one as 
will to latest posterity secure the British empire on 
the Ohio. ‘here is no need to enumerate the 
abilities of the chief engineer, nor the spirit shown 
by the troops in executing this important task— 
the fort will soon be a lusting monument of both? 
In 1764, Colonel Bouquet built a redoubt outside 
the fort, which is still standing. During the pre- 
vious year, the Indians captured nearly all the 
English posts on the frontiers, but Fort Pitt made 
such a gallant resistance that they abandoned the 
siege and retired to their tawns on the Muskingum, 
where Colonel Bouquet dictated a peace to them in 
1764. In 1770, Washington states the sides of the 
fort toward the country to be of brick, the others 
stockade. During the Revolution, Fort Pitt was 
fixed upon for'the head-quarters of the generals 
who were in command of the troops raised for the 
defence of the frontier. We cannot better close 
this article than by giving the following comment 
upon the above-mentioned-letter, from the Fitts- 
burgh Gazette, republished in Day’s Historical Col- 
lections. ‘‘How short-sighted is man! Scarcely 
sixteen years elapsed from the writing of this let- 
ter before this ‘formidable fortification,’ and the 
country around it, passed from the British empire, 
and became a constituent part of a preat and in- 
dependent republic. Scarcely seventy-two years 
have yet elapsed, and now this ‘lasting monument’ 
of the skill of the engineer, and the spirit of the 
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troops, has already become one of those things 
that have been. The spirit of improvement and 
the enterprise of our citizens have almost entirely 
defaced every trace of this ‘formidable fortifiea- 
tion.’ One redoubt alone, of all the results of the 
labours and genius of Britons, now remains; end 
it 1s a circumstance, perhaps, not unworthy of no- 
tice, that this only remnant of a British engineer's 
works of defence against French hostility, is now 
the peaceful domicile of an industrious and merito- 


rious Frenchman—aon indefatigable and accurate 
surveyor and civil engineer."" This paragraph was 
dated in 1831. Ata later period the magazine of 
Fort Pitt was the only relic remaining. It wag 
then that the sketch, from which our engraving 
was made, was painted by that eminent artist, 
Russell Smith. We understand that even this is 
now destroyed. So pass away the monumenis of 
American history. 
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